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ABSTRACT 

Two studies investigated the role that parental 
attitudes and behavior play in filtering the complexity of the world 
into manageable forms for children. Cognitive and behavioral patterns 
used as dependent variables were cognition (reading scores, language 
use, general information, beliefs, reality-fantasy discrimination) ; 
imagination; comprehension of television content; waiting ability; 
physical aggression; and schobl behavioral adjustment. Home 
influences used as independent variables included family 
characteristics (parents* values, attitudes toward child-rearing and 
discipline, mediation styles, belief-systems, family structure, and 
daily lifestyle); and the television environment (average weekly 
viewing by parent and child^ type of programming, emphasis on 
television, television mediation, and rules). Data were gathered by 
questionnaires, interviews, and home recording devices. The first 
study involved predictions of behavior across several years from the 
independent variables. The second study was a shorter term prediction 
based on more extensive data collected from the children on their 
parents* behavior. Results showed that the family patterns relevant 
to the question of cognitive and behavior skills included parents 
who: value imagination and resourcefulness or responsibility and 
stability; do not emphasize power-assertive discipline; actively 
mediate the outside world through explanation and discussion; and 
watch less television themselves. (9 references) (MES) 
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Children today, at least in countries like the United 
States, are growing up in a new kind of environ- 
ment, one in which the forTnative influences on the 
child's consciousness, attitudes, beliefs and 
behaviour are not only their parents or siblings but 
also the varied and complex input from the televi- 
sion SCI. Our recent research has been directed at 
examining the role that parental attitudes and 
behaviour play in filtering the comirfesity of the 
worid into manageable forms for diildren. To what 
. extent do parents also treat the tdevision set as a 
source of input for diildren whidj requires adult 
mediation? An emergent orienution towards child 
development iMOneered by the Israeli psycbologic:, 
Rcuven Fpjrestein, has suggested that diildren's 
capacities to develop learning skills and sdf- 
directed effective use of their oaturally-deveioping 
o^nitive capacities depend upon the extent to 
which their parents have intervened eariy and coo- 
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tmuously in mediating and shaping the complex en- 
wonroent stimuli that surround them. With the 
tdevision set so prominently featured in the 
American home, watdied perhaps four to six hours 
daily by millions of chiMren between the ages of 
four and twelve, it would fdJow that parenul 
mediation — or lack of such mediation — of 
tdevision-viewing may be an important feature of 
the cfaiU's cogniUve and affecuve growth. 

IWtattltat laflaeiMes Upoa the Devdopiag Child 
Our lettardi strategy has invoNed i irst of all idt.jd. 
fyiag the array of potential influences within the 
home life of the preschool or early elementary' 
sdiool-aged diOd which might independenUy but 
cumuUtively influence the duld's emerging 
knowledge of the worW. language anJ reading skill. 
Wiefs about the relative dangers of the world. 
iBMfinauon, noderstahding of the television 
medjuih. self-nstraint or motor control, aggressive 
bdMviour and bdiavioural adjusttwit to sAool 
routine. Table J presents a list of the cpecific 
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viriablcs wc have cxtmincd with two different 
samples of children of lower and iowcr^middlc class 
socioeconomic status backfrounds. In the left-hand 
column we list some of the variables we have 
measured to estimate two general classes of home 
influence, (a) the fK^rents* personal self^dcscription 
or valucis, their fe;>er5l mediation ityle, their" 
specific orientation to child^taring and discipline 
(including emphasis on physical punidmient) and 
their patterns of daily household otfanisation or 
recreational activities and (b) the home television 
environment, eg number and iocatibn of television 



sets, parents' viewing frequencies, children's 
viewing frequencies (and types of programmes 
viewed) and, Tmally, the extent to which parents 
seek to contrcl and influence the chU4*s amount of 
viewing and programme lelection by imposing rules 
and by discussing the medium. Space does not per* 
mit a review of the various questionnaire, interview 
or home recording devices used to obtain scores for 
these independent variables. In a number of cases 
scores were based on factor analyses of a group of 
measures. In the second of the two studies being 
wi mm a ri sed befc^data out parental mediation was 



Tabkl 

HOME INFLUENCES ONDEPENDENT VARIABLES) AS PRr:I>ICTORS OF COGNITI^T OR 
BEHAVIOURAL MEASURES (DEPENDENT VARIABLES) IN YOUNG CHO^^^ 
A MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



Home lanueaccs 

(Independent Variables) 

I Family Characteristics 

— Parents' self-described values, eg Resource- 
fulness (imagination, curiosity, adven- 
turousness, creativity). 

— Parents' attitudes toward discipline & child- 
rearing, eg Power-assertive vs Inductive 
methods. 

Parental Mediation Styles: Explaining vs 
Disciplining 

— Parents' belief-systems: 'Mean & Scary 
World' test. 

— Family structure and stress level; single- 
parent family etc. 

— Daily Life Style 

sleep patterns; 
organised daily routines; 
diverse cultural activities vs limited out- 
side activities; 

emphasis on outdoor sports, etc. 

) The Television Environment 

— Average weekly viewing by children 

— Type of programming, eg Action- 
Adventure (Realistic or Fantasy), Cartoons, etc. 

— Average weekly viewing by father A mother 

— Home emjrfiasis on TV. eg, cable or HBO, 
number of sets:. 

— Television Mediation (Parent report) 

— Television Rules (Child's Report) 



Cogaltive aad BshavkNiral Patterns 

(Dependent Variables) 

• Cognition 

— Reading scores 

(Recognition and Comprehension) 

— Language use 

— General Information 

— Beliefs (*Mcan WorW) 

— Reality-Fantasy Discrimination 

O Imagination 

— Inkblots, Interview, block play 

• Comprehension of TV Content 

— Swiss Family Robinson plot 

— Conunerdal understanding 

— Television special effecu 

• Waiting Ability 

Spaceman; delaying ability 

— Motor itstlessnris during spontaneous 
waiting period 

• Physical Agression 

m School Behavioural Ac(justment 
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obuined not only from i)trcnis bui from children's 
descriptions of their |>trents* behaviour in various 
rituations, eg durir^^ meals^ on a visit, at the 
doctor's, while tele; iisicn was on and children also 
'^ported- on wheth .T r>arents imposed rules about 
idcvision-viewing. 

In effect, then, our h >me variables may be retarded 
as encompassing an Uroost inclusive array of the 
kinds of influences (tu \ may be brought to bear on 
the child. We have not included measures of older 
sibling influences because most of our subjects were' 
first bom or the older ciiildren of their families; the 
intensive home observations of Alison Alexander 
suggest that older siblings dp play some mediating 
role in jcnnt tehvision^watching by explaining codes 
or predicting outcomes for younger tibiings. Peer 
group influences are ako unstudied, although they 
undoubtedly are important, particularly with 
somewhat older children than the fiv^ to eight*year- 
olds of these two studies. In general, however, we 
can regard our home and family variables as 
reasonably comprehensive potential influences 
(built upon presumed constitutional variations) on 
how the child forms its concepts of the worid, 
learns to use language, learns to pretend and to 
restrain motor activity or aggressive behaviour. 

Some Hypothesised Relationships: The Spedal 
Role of Televisioii ViewiDg 

In what special ways may parental attitudes, child* 
rearing orienutions or household^nanaiement 
styles influence the child? There is ample evidence, 
for example, that diiidry<m'$ aggressive bduviour 
(unwarranted physical fighting as dirinct from 
appropriate self-assertion) is linked tp//amilial em- 
phases on violence, frexjuent physicti punishment 
of diildren, or the use of power-assertive 
disciplinary methods. Snidies by Tower have in* 
dicated that parents' own values a^>ong three dimen- 
sions, resourcefulness Omagiriation, creativity, 
curiosity etc.) reiisbility itfTiciency. competence, 
punctuality) and /vi^/io/uAip (friendly, fenerous, 
sincere, likeable) are differrjtialiy reflected in the 
spontaneous play or school behaviour of children 
as early as the preschool ^i^'et. 

Of special interest for cur research were whether 
television-viewing pattf^rns of the diildren might 
have a special influence over-and-above tiiese 
family inputs upon ttteir devdqpment. One might, 
for example, bypc^the^ that exposure to the 
varied content anrj ridi vocabulary of tdevision, 
certainly providic^ the diild with a wider *window 



OA the worid* than parental communication could 
possibly afford, world enhance the child *s 
language use, general information, awareness of 
^reality', imaginative resources and so on. 
Certainly, oiperimental studies have shown that ex- 
pi^ure to uppropriate diildren 's progranmiing with 
some ad<iisional adult mediation can enhance 
cognitive 'dnd prospdal skills sud) as sharing, 
friendlinei:}, and cooperation. 

On the other hand, ttiere is the possibility that 
heavy tdevision»viewing may actuidly generate an 
orientation in the child that is counteqiM'pductive to 
the devdopment of usefid language and learning 
ekills. The rapid paong, intercutting and 'attention- 
gaining by any mieans* format of tdevision may 
foster a dependence on direct viewing sc^ly, 
disfdadn^ other oecessar)' adf-play or social 
ihteracd(ms needed for instance, foi effective inter* 
naUsatibn of imagination and language usage. 
Furthermore, heiivy*viewing may expose the diild 
to rJtie extensive vident content, car dhases and 
otl^ier grossly active diaracteristics of tlie medium 
a^od thus mp9it the building-in of sdf*restraints or 
may be saricticmbig the diild*s use of aggression as 
a frequent form foi*. coping with adversity. As the 
research by Salomon has suggested, havy TV- 
viewing may be associated with a casual, superficial 
style of cognitive iprooessing, a leardi for easy 
entertainment without the attempt to invest the 
mental effort that would lead to more useful learn- 
ing. It is possible, however* that wherci parents take 
an active mediating ttance toward tdevision, 
institute rules about viewing or comment about 
programmes, the diild may acquire a more dis- 
crimiiuiting and critical stance fov^ard the medium 
and, thus, fail to show tHe more native effects of 
viewing and perhaps ev^ Seam some constructive 
Ofit!ntati<ms, 

SoMe Rcaearck FMiags: Pareat-TV lateractioc 

In discussing our results we will be condensing find- 
ings for two separate investigations, one inv(rfving 
predictions of bdiaviour across several yean from 
the independent variaUes (Study 1) and the second 
a shorter-term prediction based, however, on more 
extensive dau ortlected from the chikiren on the 
parenu* bdiaviour (Study 2). The basic data 
analysis tar^c is that of multij^ regression analysis 
in Hind) wi seek to determine what combination of 
independent variables yidds the hitfiest prediction 
cf the diild^s cognitive and behavioural patterns. 
This procedure abo permits us to estimate whether 
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family or ielevision variibics make indtpendm 
contributions to our prediction equations thus pro- 
viding evidence on whether television effects may 
simply reflect general familial orieniations, eg 
children from certain families simply like more TV, 
or whether the television-viewing predicts 
behaviour even when other variables are abeady 
accounted for (partiaUed out). 
We can consider our findings from the two studies 
by simply reviewing each of the dependent variables 
in Table 1. Thus our dau indicate that the child's 
early reading readiness and achievment is best 
predicted by an independent combination of family 
and television-viewing variables. More specifically, 
where parents themselves adopt a view of the world 
as a hostile, 'scar>'* place, where the diildren watdi 
more television and when the family is from a lower 
social class (a smaller effect), children then show 
poorer reading scores. For general information, 
our data yield a generally similar result. While 
general intelligence is the best predictor of the 
child's general information, a combination of 
variables involving less television-watching by the 
child, more television niles imposed by parent 
(child's report), a less fearful view of the world by 
parents and greater parental self-«vaIuatton as im- 
aginative and resourceful, all add substantially and 
independently to the prediction. Essentially, a 
similar result ennerges for the child's effective use of 
language. 

Turning to beliefs in a scary world, our data from 
Study 1 were especially strong in indicating that 
heavy TV-viewing by the* child, especially of the 
more violent realistic action-adventure programm- 
ing, was predictive of later beliefs in a more 
frightening or dangerous immediate environment. 
For Study 2, the child's perception of the mother as 
more frequently making.negative comments about 
situations plus Uie failure of parents to impose rules 
about television-viewing predicted the higher *Sauy 
Worid' scores in children. We also considered the 
ability to discriminate real from fantasy occur- 
rences, eg *Can a man stop a speeding train with his 
hands?* It was predicted best by the child's in- 
telligence, the family's imposition of rula about 
TV-viewing (as reported by the chikl), by less time 
spent watching television, by parents who showed a 
more forceful disciplinary stance^ but who ofso 
explained events to the child. In effecl/the heavy- 
viewing child whose parents put few restrictions on 
viewing and mndf less effort to mediate the ( j- 
vironment was more likely to confuse fantasy and 
impossible events with reality. 



Our study of imapnattveness was carried out only 
in Study I. Here our dau indicated clotriy that a 
combination of less TV-viewing «»d a more 
imaginativelyoriented parent predicted more 
creativ; block-play or imaginative response to 
inkblots by the dtiklren. With respect to the child's 
ability to oomprdiend andio reproduce dearly the 
plots of cdeviskm prdframmingt cmr data as 
measunxl in Study t dearly indicated the combined 
effccu of pareotsi role and the idevision medium. 
Childrra wbcfqmted that their parents imposed 
rules abcut tdevisioo-watdiing, whose soothers 
themse'ives watch las tdevision, and who described 
thdr mothers as likely to make positive remarks in 
a variety of situati(ms were better able to identify 
plot' details or to provide prganised accounts of 
what they had witnessed in an episode of iwiss 
Family Robinson. These results are independent of 
the children's intdligence or the family's social 
dass background. When we turn to the child's com- 
prehension of the nature and purpose of commer- 
dal advertising on television, the combination of a 
parental style emphasising niediation generally as 
well as one imposing ndes on tdevision (diild's 
report) predicts better comprehension along with 
but independent of the child's IQ and SES 
background. Family mediation also ^ys an im- 
portant role in predicting the child's ability to 
explain spedal effecu such as 'zooms'. 
We can next turn to some porsible family and 
television correlates of the oven behaviour of the 
diild. We measured restlessness or lack of self- 
restraint in a number of ways, eg inability to sit still 
for a long period in a simulated astronaut capsule, 
restlessness al^ observed during an observed waiting 
period of ten minutes (Study 1), restlessness and 
impulsive mdor activity while watching some films 
with a parent (Study 2). Our results consistently 
implicate heavy tdevidon-viewing by the diild, 
especially of the more violent programming, in 
predicting greater r^tkssness or less ability to sit 
quietly. Faictors sudi as mothers who are percdved 
as more likdy to be pleasant and supportive by the 
diild, who describe themselves as mote imaginative 
and creative, and who run a more orderly 
househdd also come into i^y in predicting less 
restless bdiaviour. 

The prediction of the overt aggressive behaviour of 
the diQd shows a generally similar pattern. Heavier 
viewing of violent proframming or of television 
more generally, heavier viewing of television by 
parenu and, in general, more emphasis by parents 
on physical discipline and power-assertion, all 
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predict greater aggressive behaviour by the 
diildren. The same results emerge when school 
reports of poor behavioural adjustment are used as 
the dependent variables. 

Some C0»eliiiions: P^amital Control of Television 
In summary, our study of family patterns and their 
relationship to television-viewing and diildren's 
development lead to a dear indication of the com* 
bined influences of 3)arental i^les md tdevtsion- 
viewing on the emerging cognitive and bdiavioural 
tendencies of dementary wchodi children of both 
sexes. We have identified several' tyim of family 
^ttems that seem cspedally relevant to the diild's 
acquisition of cognitive skiUs or to the child's 
development of motor restraint^ less aggression and 
better sc* *i behavioural adjustment. Tliese in- 
dude pa» > who: 

— personally value imagination and resourceful- 
ness or responsibility and subility, 

£o not emphasise power-assertive discipline 
and physical pimishment, 

— actively mediate the outside world for dtildren 
through explanation and disct^ssion rather than 
peremptory disdpline or judgmental assertions and 

watch less tdevision themselves and who hcM 
a less *mean and scar}' view of their environment. 

These family life variables are not sufficient to 
explain the child's cognitive and bdiavioural 
scores. The amount and type of the diild's 
television-viewing does prove to be an important 
predictor of behaviour; indeed, it seems clear from 
ou"^ own studies that heavy TV^viewing puu the 
child at serious risk by early school age of failing to 
obtain significant world information, of poor 
reading skills, a poor discrimination of reality from 
fantasy, less imaginative skill, a more fea.iul view 
of the world, greater restkssiiess and more aggres- 
sion all contributory to a poor bduvioural 
adjustment when the chikl is beginning at school. A 
critical rote seems to be played, however, by 
parental intervention in the duld's use of tdevision. 
Thus even without a more general mediating family 
style, parents who Kt rules about tdevision- 
viewing, who pre-screen programmes from 
newspaper guides or discuss and restrict viewing 
may indeed be esublishing an atmosphere that 
leads the diild towards more critical viewing. We 
condude that parents and educators must increas- 
ingly recognise that an important feature of diild- 
rearing requires careful attention to the role of the 
tdevision set in the child's daily life. 



Our studies and our work with parent and school 
groups suggest several avenues for effective early 
intervention with children. A series of dght school 
lessons we .have developed provide diildien in the 
early elemenuu^- grades with lessons on such topics 
as how tdevision works, hov^- q)ecial effects are 
produced, the role of vi<rience or of stereotypes in 
TV-content, the purpose and potential decep* 
tiveness of commercials, and bow news is edited. 
Research studies and apt:^ications in sdiools suggest 
the Yfiw of such an approach. Special guides for 
parenu are also available. These are designed to 
alert parenu to an eariy establishment of tdevision 
rules, to increased use of resj^ictions on frequency 
and pattern of viewing (eg 'only after school 
homework*), and on bow to discuss constructive 
content from shared viewing experiences. We can- 
not change Cfver-all family structures but we hope 
to raise parental consciousness so that parents can 
decide who is to raise thdr children ~ the live 
aduhs in the bcmie or the fantasy figures on tde- 
vision. 
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